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342 Notes and Discussions 

grove that was certainly considerably more than a kilometre distant could 
not be spoken of as adportam Capenam. Therefore the rhetor Felix 
would not have spoken of himself as working ad portam Capenam if 
he had been working in the lucus Martis. Furthermore, while Jahn's 
explanation that Felix had his lecture room in this part of the city is 
perfectly possible, its reference may just as probably be applied to his 
house. The Caelian was a favorite residential quarter during the 
empire. The passage from Symmachus need mean nothing more than 
that the proximity of the shrine of the Camenae— always regarded as a 
source of poetic inspiration — to the temple of Honos and Virtus empha- 
sized the real connection between literary success and official position 
(honos) through virtus, a connection just illustrated so effectively in the 
case of Ausonius. Any further implication seems to me improbable 
because wholly unnecessary. I think, therefore, there is no real support 
for the first explanation of the scholiast in either of these supposed 
parallels. 

In the second place the correspondence between antrum Vulcani 
and antrum Cyclopis might be suggestive, were it not for the additional 
modifiers Aeoliis vicinum rupibus. This is so obvious that one would 
regard any mention of it as a waste of time, had it not been apparently 
overlooked. It is the Aeoliis vicinum rupibus antrum Vulcani that is 
in the mind of the poet, and this is closely united with lucus Martis. The 
two belong together, and it is manifestly impossible to explain lucus Martis 
as referring to an assembling-place of poets in Rome, and antrum Vulcani 
as referring to the Lipari islands. If the first refers to the temple of 
Mars in Rome, the second must also refer to some monument or locality 
in the same neighborhood, and to identify Aeoliis rupibus with any part 
of the Caelian hill would tax the ingenuity of the most imaginative of 
topographers. 

The impossibility of admitting his first explanation of Juvenal's 
reference does not of course impugn the veracity of the scholiast's state- 
ment that poets had been wont to read in the grove of Mars. 

S. B. P. 

OVID FASTI IV. 209 

Ardua iam dudum resonat tinnitibus Ide, 

tutus ut infanti vagiat ore puer. 
209 Pars olipeos manibus, galeas pars tundit inanes: 

hoc Curetes habent, hoc Corybantes opus. 

res latuit, priscique manent imitamina facti: 

aera deae comites raucaque terga movent. 
213 cymbala pro galeis, pro scutis tympana pulsant, 

tibia dat Phrygios, ut dedit ante, modos. 

In verse 209, twenty-eight MSS read manibus, two MSS give 
rudibus, Lactantius has sudibus, while editors in general read rudibus. 
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The change rests, I believe, on a mistaken basis. Tradition gave the 
Curetes sword and shield as it is evident from Dionysius Hal. ii. 60: 
\optiav 8e Kal Karqaiv evdjrAiov, Kal tov iv Tats axrmcnv airOTc\ovp.evov vrrb Tmv 
iy\api8iuiv tpo<pov, el ri 8a rots apxaiois TtK/Aripovo-Bai Aoyois, Kovpiyres ^erov oi 
irpioToi Karao-rricrdixevoi. It is probably to this tradition that we owe the 
change of manibus to rudibus. 

But in descriptions of the Curetes tradition was not always blindly 
followed; Apollodorus, for instance (i. 1. 7) gave spears to the Curetes, 
and a terra-cotta relief reproduced in Eoscher shows Curetes striking 
shields together. The pyrrhic was a development of the Curete dance, 
but the pyrrhic relief in the Acropolis Museum shows the right hand 
empty, as does the similar relief found at Praeneste. 

Ovid, then, was not without a precedent in not following tradition, 
and that he did not follow it is evident from the position of the helmets, 
which are not worn on the head, but carried in the hand. Even the 
editors of rudibus could not follow tradition exactly, for some of the parti- 
cipants must bear sword and shield, others sword and helmet. Now as 
Ovid evidently did not follow the accepted tradition, there is a possible, 
perhaps probable, view of his words which will allow us to accept manibus 
as the right reading, in accordance with the great majority of MSS. 

The key to the matter lies, I think, in v. 213: cymbalapro galeis, pro 
scutis tympana pulsant. We should bear in mind that Ovid is describing 
the ministers of Cybele, the Corybantes, and that the emphasis lies on 
them, not on Curetes. But the Corybantes carried tympana and cym- 
bala only, and if we are to have an exact parallel with the Curetes, then 
the latter, from whom, as Ovid says, the Corybantes are derived, must 
bear only such weapons as can be replaced by tympana and cymbala. 
This exact correspondence can be found by reading manibus in vs. 209, 
for then we shall have the shields struck with the hand for the tympana 
(pro scutis tympana), and the helmets for the cymbala (cymbala pro 
galeis), but the helmets must be struck together. The parallel is then 
perfect, swords being omitted as having no counterpart among the instru- 
ments of the Corybantes. 

W. E. D. Downes 

Paemington, Maine 



NOTE ON PLATO PHILEBUS 11 B, C. 

$t AijjSos p.iv rotwv dyaObv eirai <t>ri<n to x at P« v ""So - * t,v>ovs .... ro 8c Trap' 
■qp.u>v a/JL<pUTf3rJT7)fJui tori, p.r) ravra, dAAo to <ppovuv Kal to voeiv .... d.fxeivt» 
Kal Atua) yvyvtcrOai £u/Mrao"iv, oo-awcp avrw Swara jueraAajSav SuvaTois 8e 
jttcraa^etv &<f>e\ipMra.Tov aTrdvruiv elvai irao-i Tots oSert' t« Kal icro/xcvoK. 

There are two problems here: (1) The use of ayadov without the 
article; (2) The construction of SvwiTots Si p.eTa<rxttv, etc. 



